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lowed even to try one of them for disobedience of orders 
unless : 

(a.) The traitorous slacker is sullen. 

(b.) He is insincere. 

(c.) He is engaged in open propaganda. 

. . . Mexican labor is made available in our Western 
States, according to careful provisions drawn up by the 
Department of Labor, by which peons are admitted 
across the border on direct representation of the em- 
ployer, must be paid wages according to the prevailing 
market for similar help, and are to be returned to the 
border when their season's work are over. To aid in en- 
forcing the third provision, twenty-five cents a day of 
the laborer's pay must be deposited in the United States 
Postal Savings Bank, to be returned to him at the bor- 
der on his return to Mexico. 



States not in rebellion. Though partial in its operation, it 
was complete in its inevitable ultimate effect. 

The "super-force" of public opinion could be counted on to 
convert the league into one embodying the McCurdy idea, 
and the change would not be likely to be long delayed. 
Very truly yours, 

Linton Satterthwaite. 



JOINING THE ISSUE 

Trenton, N. J., July 24, 1918. 
To the Editor: 

Sib: The two editorials in the July Advocate of Peace, 
"Force and a League of Nations" and "Another League to 
Enforce Peace," the latter containing the proposal of Mr. 
McCurdy, lead me to utter a few words of comment along 
the line of my article in the Advocate for June, 1917. I 
cordially agree with Mr. McCurdy that no war except de- 
fensive war can ever be justified by any rational standard of 
right and wrong. I marvel that there is any thought that 
the purpose of the League to Enforce Peace is contrary to 
such views as Mr. McCurdy's. I have previously urged that 
nations forming such a league should be only such as have 
confidence in each other. Nations whose people have ac- 
cepted the idea so well put forth by Mr. McCurdy would 
show such confidence, and would not deliberately arm against 
each other. If the league which they should form should be 
sufficiently inclusive of the powerful nations, they would not 
need to arm extensively against the potential enemies out- 
side the league. Practical disarmament would therefore 
come about by a perfectly natural process. 

The criticism that I have found in the Advocate, that the 
announced platform of the League to Enforce Peace con- 
templates war as a possible resource to enforce rights — 
though not necessarily a defensive war — is just from the 
standpoint of inculcating correct ideas and standards. But 
to my mind, the all-important thing today is to induce as 
many persons as possible in all countries to think in terms 
of a league of nations which shall interpose its combined 
power to prevent any one national government from inaugu- 
rating an aggressive war without having first submitted its 
grievances, if any, to an international council of some sort. 
With the thinking of the peoples once engaged with this idea, 
it should be easy to take a step forward to an express formu- 
lation of Mr. McCurdy's expression as the explicit platform 
of the league. To ask that a nation preclude itself from 
resort to arms to enforce its claims under all circumstances 
is to furnish material for such "Arguments" as former 
Senator Beveridge advanced in his Memorial Day address. 

I think the program of the League to Enforce Peace 
should be welcomed as the Emancipation Proclamation was 
welcomed, although it left slavery untouched in the border 



Rochester, N. Y., July 28, 1918. 
To the Editor: 

Sir: It is well that young and old should dream dreams 
and see visions, but there comes ere long, however honestly 
spun our fancies, an incurs! ve , and destructive moment of 
decision or action, which might well be called a ''brass-tack 
interval" or interlude in the dreams of men. The idiosyn- 
crasies of sleepers vary, and so of dreamers rudely wakened 
in the night, or dinned from sleep by cockcrow. Coming 
down to brass tacks, in other words, is a feat not performed 
by all with equal grace. These reflections, and others with 
which I would not bore you, are bestirred by the July issue 
of your paper, containing as it does much pro and con a 
league, alliance, association or otherwise, of nations. 

The Enforce-peacers, now, are dreamers of the heavy, 
slumbrous type, well-bedded in conscious virtue, mouth 
agape, trumpeting inarticulate defiance. Do you think your 
mild aspersions will awaken them ? Not a bit ! Think how 
deep is their sleep, how fantastic their dream ! Some twenty- 
five nations that have never trusted each other, have never 
until today allied themselves in any workable alliance. ex- 
cept through fear or greed, would now be chaffering, cheat- 
ing, grabbing, taking sly advantage of each other, suspecting, 
condemning, bluffing each other, if it were not for the fact 
that the colossal stupidity of four nations has forced them to 
learn the elements of trust, brotherhood, idealism. These, 
forsooth, are now to come sweetly together and bind them- 
selves to keep the peace forever and a day — these young 
Galahads of nations are to confess themselves so pure and 
spotless that they will let any man be their judge, and 
executioner. These noble Samurai are to agree to commit 
national hara-kiri rather than draw the sword in anger and 
without counting ten. This piquant program of the League 
to Enforce Peace is a side-splitting farce — and if reason will 
not wake them from it, the laughter of the plain people all 
over the world will eventually turn them out of bed. And 
this is so because their proposal is, in essence, a proposal to 
return to the status quo ante, and it is far funnier for the 
people of America or England to propose such a thing than 
it is for poor wool-witted Toto II of Germany to do so. 

The Enforce-peacers want to return to the status quo 
ante — not perhaps geographically speaking, nor politically 
speaking, no, certainly not. But morally speaking, yes. 
They want a court, perhaps! a legislature, for the whole 
world; but who are the members of the court? Are they 
chastened peoples, nations new-visioned, Governments 
humbled and ready to be shown? No, for such peoples, na- 
tions, Governments, do not rush into agreements to cut each 
other's throats if a rough word is passed without apology. 
The Enforce-peacers have no use for nations with a new 
vision. They have no use for moral terms of peace. They 
want their good old rowdy crowd of nations, good-hearted in 
a brutal way at their best; at their average a gang of 
boodlers, thugs, brawlers, cheats, boasters, bruisers. They 
want the crowd that let the bully of Europe keep the 
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"peace" for them for forty years and called it "balance of 
power" or some such pretty name. They want the America 
that dusted off a corner of the only earth we know and said 
she had no real kin in Europe, and that she would there- 
fore not mix socially and would observe no social obligations. 
They want this crowd to get together and be good. Let 
alone the fact that the crowd never could be good, they have 
slept right through a most interesting three or four years 
and do not know that that crowd is dead and dying. Since 
Italy became pro-Slav and France became pro-Wilson, and 
Lloyd-George began to do as well as he could to sound like 
the President of the United States, the nations that would 
pretend to be good in a league-to-slug-the-guy-that-puts-his- 
hand-to-his-hip are fast disappearing. The Enforce-peacers 
have slept right through the period in which the Allied 
Nations experienced their rebirth. If the League to Enforce 
Peace should wake up now, it would discover that returning 
to the moral status quo ante is utterly and laughably im- 
possible. 

The swash-buckling days are over — "The Caveman said, 
'Romance is dead !' " We are coming with leaps and bounds 
to a brass-tack interlude. We are not going to try to be 
good internationally. That is too fantastic. We know that 
we are not j?ood; we know that places in the sun will be 
tempting fifty years from now, as they were fifty years and 
less ago. We know that wrong-hearted leaders are going to 
try to trick us, and wrong-headed leaders are going to risk 
our necks. We are so far from being saints that we are at 
last conscious of it; and knowing it we are at last on the 
right road for sainthood, though there's yet a weary way to 
go. We are filled with the sudden revelation that we are a 
pretty bad lot. That is step one. We want to be good. 
That is step two. We confess that we don't well know how. 
That is a big step— three. But— and here is where the L. E. 
P. slept soundest — we do know one thing: war is a crime. 
That fourth step carries us clear around the corner from the 
Status quo ante, morally speaking. 

War is a crime. It never was before. It is now. When 
once a thing is a crime, it pretty generally is so forever 
afterwards. That is why the moral status quo ante and 
any proposal based on it is merely funny. The peace agree- 
ment will begin with the premise that war is a crime, if the 
will of the people prevails. The second premise, however ex- 
pressed in technical phraseology, is pretty liable to be : Any 
nation committing a crime is banished from the society of 
nations. The conclusion is merely a simple example in logic. 
AVhat machinery of arbitration or adjudication may be set 
up does not much matter. It will be an experiment at best, 
will have to be recast, or else gotten around if, like our Con- 
stitution, it is too firmly fixed to be displaced. My own 
feeble opinion is that we'll be too humble and too conscious 
of our own unworthiness to attempt to form a league at all. 
Just a simple society of nations— just a recognition that the 
world is a place where everybody lives and has a right to 
live without being tortured or bullied, and lives happily if 
possible. A league has a certain "Ich und Gott" air about it. 
It premises a certain dependable worthiness, not to say self- 
satisfaction. We shall be conscious of no great worthiness, 
when this war is over. We shall not want to say "I agree 
to do this" and "I swear by my halidom to do that," We shall 
say simply, "I want to be good, and I'll do my best. Any- 
how, let's not any of us be as rotten as we have been." 
Faithfully yours, 

P. R. Duvarnet. 



Ottawa, Ohio, July 29, 1918. 
The American Peace Society, Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen : Enclosed find my membership fee for the 
coming year. I feel lost without the Advocate of Peace. It 
is doing a great work during the war, and will surely be 
needed after the war. With best wishes, 
Very truly yours, 

J. C. Jones. 



[Of the many enheartening replies received from those 
whose election to active or honorary ofllce in the American 
Peace Society was announced in the June Advocate of 
Peace, a few are here reprinted, as characteristic of prac- 
tically all. — The Editor.] 

Hull-House, Chicago, July 10, 1918. 
My deas Mb. Call: Miss Addams has asked me to thank 
you for your letter of June 15th and to tell you that it will 
give her great pleasure to serve as Honorary Vice-President 
of the American Peace Society for the year 1918-19. 
Very sincerely yours, 

Eleanor Daggett Kabsten, 

Secretary to Jane Addams. 



Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C, June 19, 1918. 
My deab Mb. Call: Your letter of June 15th, notifying 
me of my re-election as a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the American Peace Society has been received. I am 
accepting the same. I hope I may be able to render more 
service during the current year than I was able to render 
last year. 

Yours sincerely, 

P. P. Claxton. 



Marymount, Asheville, N. C, July 24, 1918. 
My deab Mb. Call : Have just received your letter of June 
15th, and appreciate the compliment. Shall be pleased to 
serve as Vice-President. Am glad that the organization is 
standing squarely behind the President and Congress in the 
prosecution of the war. With good wishes, 
Yours truly, 

W. J. Bbyan. 



Shadowbrook, Lenox, Mass., June 20, 1918. 
My deab Mr. Call: Thank jou for your kind favor ot 
June 15th notifying me that at the recent annual meeting 
of the American Peace Society I have again been elected one 
of your Vice-President. With kind regards, I am, 
Very truly yours, 

Andrew Carnegie. 



Editorial Oflice "Farm and Ranch," 

Dallas, Texas, July 22, 1918. 
My dear Mr. Call: On my return after an absence of 
more than a month I find your letter of June 16th, notifying 
me that I have been elected Honorary Vice-Presient of the 
American Peace Society for the year 1918-19. 

It will be very agreeable to me to serve in this office and 
render whatever assistance I can to those working in such a 
splendid cause. 

Yours very truly, 

F. P. Holland. 



Mohonk Lake, N. Y., June 26, 1918. 
My deab Mr. Call: My father, Dr. Lyman Abbott, has 
asked me to acknowledge the receipt of your letter notifying 
him that he has been elected an Honorary Vice-President of 
the American Peace Society. He will be very glad to serve 
in this office. 

Yours sincerely, 

Beatrice Vail Abbott. 



